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scientific or more egotistic than this theorized monopoly of preor- 
dination. It recalls the Puritan pronunciamento : Resolved, 1st, 
that the earth belongs to the saints ; Resolved, 2d, that we are the 

saints. 

Garrick Mallery. 



Myths and Folk-lore of Ireland. By Jeremiah Curtin. Boston. 
Little, Brown 6* Co. 1890. Cloth, 12 mo, vi, 345. 

Such is the title of an attractive volume which comes to us in an 
appropriate binding of green and gold, with a spray of shamrocks 
in the corner. The author (an American by birth, but Irish by 
remote ancestry, as the name indicates) is probably as well qualified 
for the task he has undertaken as any man living, being a professional 
linguist and mythologist who has spent many years investigating the 
languages, customs, and traditions of the primitive people of three 
continents, from the root-eating tribes of California to the warlike 
mountaineers of the Caucasus. The twenty myths here, given are 
part of the material collected in the district of the west of Ireland 
where Gaelic is still the everyday language of the people. Most of 
the stories were gathered through interpreters from the lips of old men 
and women to whom English is a foreign tongue, and most of whom 
have never been farther from home than the nearest market town or 
the bounds of the next parish. The result is a collection of Keltic 
heroic legends almost entirely free from the foreign corruptions due 
to the intrusive race. 

In the introduction, the author treats of the nature and origin of 
myths. He dismisses as partial, and therefore incorrect, the 
theories of Muller and Spencer, who derive all mythology from a 
misconception of the meanings of words and a confusion of ideas, 
and asserts, what is probably the true theory, that it has its origin 
rather in a misconception of the causes of phenomena, or, as Mr. 
Curtin puts it : " The personages of any given body of myths are 
such manifestations of force in the world around them, or the result 
of such manifestation, as the ancient myth -makers observed." 

The definiteness of detail characteristic of Irish stories contrasts 
strongly with what is found in other parts of Europe. In Hungary, 
for instance, the usual introduction is, " There was in the world," 
while the Russian story teller, hardly more satisfactory, informs us 
that "in a certain state in a certain kingdom, there was a man." 
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" In the Irish myths," on the contrary, " we are told who the char- 
acters are, what their condition of life is, and where they lived and 
acted ; the heroes and their fields of action are brought before us 
with as much definiteness as if they were persons of to-day or yester- 
day," and in another place he asserts that " the Gaelic mythology, 
so far as it is preserved in Ireland, is better preserved than the 
mythology of any other European country." From the definite 
character of the myths, together with the internal evidence afforded 
by the language itself, it would seem that the Gaelic occupancy of 
Ireland dates from a very remote antiquity, going back, in fact, to 
the period of the earliest wave of migration from the primitive 
home of the Aryans. 

The most interesting legends of the volume are those belonging 
to the great epic cycle of the Feinne — the Nibelungenlied or Kale- 
vala of the Gael. The Femne were the knightly champions of 
ancient Ireland, banded together under the leadership of Fionn 
MacCumhail, from whom they derived their name. The story of 
their origin is curious. The beautiful daughter of a king is to be 
won only by the performance of a feat which all the princes and 
heroes of Ireland had attempted in vain, and in consequence of fail- 
ure they have been confined in a dungeon and condemned to a cruel 
death. Fionn, a youth until now unknown to the world, performs 
the task and rescues the heroes, who agree to follow him and obey 
his every command. Thus originated the FHnne jkirinn. Fionn 
himself is the offspring of a secret union between Cumhal and a 
king's daughter, and has been brought up in concealment by his 
grandmother to escape the wrath of the king, to whom it had been 
foretold by the druids that he would one day lose his kingdom at the 
hand of his grandson. In all his adventures he is accompanied by 
a group of chosen companions, each one of whom is endowed with 
some magic gift, and by a wonderful dog, Bran, born on the same 
day as her master. The champion himself obtains knowledge of 
whatever is going on in any part of the world by chewing his thumb, 
which had once touched the Salmon of Knowledge. One of these 
legends, that of the death of Cuchullin, resembles the pathetic story 
of Sohrab and Rustem in the Shahnameh. The cycle properly ends 
about the beginning of the Christian era, but is brought down to a 
later date by the re-appearance of Oisin (the Ossian of Macpherson), 
who returns from the Land of Youth, after an enchanted existence 
of three hundred years, in time to be baptized by Saint Patrick, soon 
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after which he dies. The legends are common to the Gaelic popu- 
lation of both Ireland and Scotland, and in the former country, 
especially, some one of the leading incidents is localized in almost 
every county. The modern Fenians derive their name from these 
old mythic champions. 

Not alone the Fenian stories, but also all of the others which can 
be considered distinctively Gaelic, are found in almost identically 
the same form in the highlands of Scotland, as was discovered by 
Campbell, who published a valuable collection of " Popular Tales 
of the West Highlands ' ' nearly thirty years ago. For instance, in 
the Irish story of "The King of Erin and the Queen of the Lone- 
some Island," the false queen is made to put on a magic belt, which 
tightens and compels her to confess that her children are not the 
king's sons. In the version noted by Campbell " Conall, at the 
end, puts a ring on the queen's finger. It tightens and forces her 
to confess that her sons are not the king's children, and Conall reigns 
as the king's only son." The Green Isle of Campbell may be the 
Lonesome Island of our author, from a confusion of two similar 
words, uaine (green) and uaigneach (lonesome). The incident of 
the hero and the sleeping queen occurs also in a Norse tale in Das- 
ents' collection. " Fair, Brown and Trembling " is another form 
of the story better known as "Cinderella." The version here 
given, although obtained in the Gaelic district of the west, has 
evidently suffered at the hands of the modern story teller, who 
makes the king's son go to mass and wait outside the church door 
for the maiden, who is afterward shut up in a closet by her envious 
sisters to conceal her from his sight. In the Leinster version, as 
learned by the writer years ago at his mother's knee, the girl goes 
to a grand ball at the king's palace and is afterward hidden under a 
large basket (cliabh), when the little bird hops in at the Aoot and 
begins to sing, 

" Bonny foot and hily foot, 
In under the basket." 

The author is to be commended for studiously avoiding that 
abominable mixture, of jargon and cheap vulgarisms popularly sup- 
posed to represent the Irish brogue, while at the same time he has 
carefully preserved the strong Gaelic idioms which give so much 
force and beauty to the language, as exemplified in the proverb of 
the people, " Plead for your life in Irish." It must be remembered 
that English is a foreign tongue which has been forced upon the 
2 5 
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people of Ireland, chiefly within the present century, and the broken 
forms of the Irish peasant no more represent his correct modes of 
expression in his own language than the coarse slang and dialect 
phrases of the Georgia cracker or the western cowboy represent the 
language of Americans. The only effect of such a misuse of words 
must be to disgust sensible people and represent an intelligent nation 
as a set of buffoons. 

It is to be regretted that more space is not given to explanatory 
notes and to comparisons with the mythology of other European 
countries, but this may be remedied in a future edition. Taken 
altogether the book is the best of the kind that has appeared since 
Kennedy's collection was published twenty-five years ago, and is the 
first real attempt to bring to popular notice the splendid legendary 
treasures of the oldest nation of Western Europe. 

James Mooney. 



Report of the Cruise of the Revenue Marine Steamer Corwin in the 
Arctic Ocean in the year 1884. By Copt. M. A. Healy, U. S. 
R. M., Commander. Washington, 1889. 

The recently issued report by Capt. M. A. Healy upon the cruise 
of the Corwin in the Arctic, in 1884, possesses more than usual 
claims upon the attention of those who are interested in the natives 
of Northwestern Alaska. It is nearly three years since the com- 
panion report of 1885 was issued, and the two together supply 
many valuable details regarding the little known natives of the 
interior of Northwest Alaska. The report for 1884, though issued 
subsequently to that of 1885, is much more satisfactory to the 
student of anthropology. 

The report of the commanding officer contains, in addition to 
the matter descriptive of the country and the cruise, some interest- 
ing statements in regard to the Eskimo. The injustice of the law 
which prohibits the sale of breech- loading rifles to the Eskimo is 
pointed out, and its repeal advocated on the ground of reason and 
humanity. 

The efforts of the Corwin have resulted, it is said, in the almost 
complete suppression of the whiskey traffic with many of its attendant 
evils ; but it is evident, from other statements in the book, that the 
good work is by no means finished. 



